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FOREWORD 


The Passover Haggadah, herein de¬ 
scribed, is one of the prized possessions 
of the Jewish museum created by Mrs. 
Rubenovitz. For over twenty years she 
has been assembling the collections of 
rare books, Jewish ceremonial objects 
and works of art housed in this museum. 
Now for the first time a sketch of the 
history and character of one of its treas¬ 
ures, the justly famous Darmstadter 
Haggadah, is made available to a wider 
public. 

While in no sense a historical treatise 
or work of exact scholarship this brief 
essay does attempt, in a light vein, to 
reconstruct the origin of this Haggadah 
and its vicissitudes through the centuries. 

The care bestowed on every detail 
connected with the making of this book¬ 
let will, it is hoped, convey to the reader 
some inkling of the love for what is 
beautiful, artistic and significant in our 
Jewish heritage, which has gone into the 
building of this little, intimate museum. 

Herman H. Rubenovitz 

Boston, March first , nineteen forty-six 
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R ECENTLY, I spent several 
. lovely hours of quietude in the 
little intimate museum of Congrega¬ 
tion Mishkan Tefila. This was not a 
day open to visitors so I sat there 
undisturbed. Before me lay open 
Hiersemann’s remarkable replica of 
that fifteenth century book, the hand¬ 
written Darmstadter Haggadah shel 
Pesah. 

In this reproduction the original 
parchment is simulated. Here are 
the many wine stains telling of long 
use, and the fine ornamental writing, 
mostly large of letter, bespeaking the 
great care of the scribe and reflecting 
the style of writing employed by 
Rashi, the medieval commentator of 
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the Bible. As I gazed at this book, 
created and used for so many cen¬ 
turies, the past seemed to come alive 
to me. The pages that held the most 
fascination were those that were 
highlighted by the beautifully col¬ 
ored miniatures, the figures recalling 
pietas, those religious paintings done 
under the Church’s impetus, to be 
found in famed European galleries. 
But here the sacerdotal objects are 
invariably the winecup and the book. 

These illustrations are not the 
stereotyped ones which the art of 
printing, a few generations later, 
made familiar down the centuries, 
those crude attempts at Biblical and 
Talmudic scenes which until quite 
recently were, for most of us, part of 
the annually recurring aura of an- 
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cient days that surrounded the Seder. 
We got to know well, Moses slaying 
the Egyptian taskmaster, the four 
sons whose stature diminished paral¬ 
leling their quota of wisdom, King 
David playing the harp, the Rabbis 
discoursing the paschal night 
through until dawn at Bnai Brak, 
and others. None of these themes 
are found illustrated here. Instead, 
our gayly clothed people with wine- 
cup and book, rejoicing, feasting, 
seem to be paying tribute to the 
glorious idea of freedom. 

Emanuel Deutsch, the distin¬ 
guished essayist, once said that when 
he pored over records of the past it 
was as though he heard voices of 
those who had lived and created, in 
long gone ages, asking him to help 
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them come to life again. Now Baron 
Huebsch, non-Jewish book collector 
of the eighteenth century (it was 
from this famous collector that the 
library of Darmstadt inherited this 
Haggadah over a hundred years 
ago), Baron Huebsch kept a visitors’ 
book and in it occurs the name of 
Simon von Geldern. Von Geldern, 
grandfather of the poet Heinrich 
Heine, was a dealer in manuscripts. 
Before my inward vision rose a scene 
and voices made themselves heard. 

It is toward the latter part of the 
eighteenth century that a middle- 
aged man in a three-cornered hat, 
already beginning to be old style, 
knee breeches of a dull brown cloth, 
long skirted coat of buff, square-toed 
shoes with paste buckles, enters an 
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old book shop near the Seine in the 
great city of Paris. His eye sparkles 
with the light of the connoisseur who 
has stumbled on a great treasure and 
he is, indeed, in possession of some¬ 
thing very rare. Under his arm he 
carries a good-sized bundle. The 
shop keeper, who has long done 
business with old von Geldern in 
the matter of precious manuscripts, 
comes forward with his mouth 
watering. 

The dealer: “Ah, Herr von 
Geldern, what brings you here to¬ 
day? What priceless treasure have 
you unearthed now?” 

But the wily von Geldern is not 
to be hurried. Opening his snuff box, 
with great deliberation, he sniffs up 
a large pinch of the stuff, gives forth 
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several good-sized sneezes and only 
then rests his bundle on the counter, 
leans his elbow on it and asks, 
“Where do you think I spent the 
Passover?” 

The shopkeeper lifts his shoulders 
with a cross between a Jewish and a 
Gallic shrug, “With your family in 
Vienna?” 

Von Geldern, “Couldn’t make it. 
I was in the Rhine country. I spent 
the Passover with Israel Kassel in the 
town of Heidingsfeld. Yes, Simon 
Kassel, the Levite.” 

“So?” from the impatient book- 
dealer. 

“Yes,” says old von Geldern, tan- 
talizingly slow, “and there I ac¬ 
quired a family heirloom. Simon 
needs money.” He now unwraps the 
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many wrappings that guard the 
treasure from wetness and other 
harms. At last it lies before the 
Parisian Jew in all its glory of beau¬ 
tiful script, colored miniatures mel¬ 
lowed by age, the blessings in letters 
of gold, the commentary complete, 
the voweling clear although here 
and there an error. The last pages 
are whole page illustrations that look 
like the antique tapestries fashioned 
in the Rhinelands. Von Geldern 
turns to the last page and there the 
two cronies read the signature of the 
scribe. 

“I am the scribe, Israel, son of Reb 
Meir of Heidelberg.” 

Von Geldern turns to the begin¬ 
ning and there they read on the in¬ 
side of the front cover the name of 
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one owner—Samuel, son of Isaac. 
“Simon tells me he lived in the 
seventeenth century.” 

The shopkeeper inquires, “Surely 
it hasn’t been in the Kassel family 
all these centuries?” 

Old von Geldern shakes his head, 
“I hardly think so. Simon only 
knows he inherited the book and to 
tell you the truth he hates to part 
with it. He says there is a sort of 
tale that it had a resting place in a 
Franciscan monastery at one time 
and from there traveled to the monas¬ 
tery of the Mount of Olives in 
Cologne. But I don’t set store by this 
history, because, look, you can see 
Jewish names of owners here and 
there, some are faint but there they 
are.” 
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And now the old Parisian says 
dryly, “But you are going to sell this 
book to the highest bidder?” 

“No,” returns the old von Geldern, 
“not yet, later, perhaps, but I shall 
first use it for a Seder or two. I feel 
it breathes history. Besides, is it not 
a lovely thing, lovingly executed?” 

“It is just that,” agrees his friend. 
“And when you are ready to sell I 
will tell you who will be glad to 
acquire it and pay your price.” 

Von Geldern stops his wrapping 
up of the book, “I already know, you 
mean Baron Huebsch of Darmstadt; 
I have visited him. The book,” he 
adds thoughtfully, “would be safe 
with him.” 

Baron Huebsch, famed connois¬ 
seur of precious manuscripts, did, 
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indeed, obtain for his notable treas¬ 
ure house of the written word, this 
rare tome redolent of the past and 
Jewish ritual. He purchased it from 
the heirs of old von Geldern. After 
hundreds of years in which this rare 
book had been used for the purpose 
for which it had been created and 
dearly loved by its Jewish possessors, 
it was to be seen in a private cabinet 
of Baron Huebsch in the city of 
Darmstadt and was later bequeathed 
by him to that city’s museum. 

When Huebsch acquired it, and 
the book was, henceforth, to be in¬ 
ured in Germany, the Rhinelands 
being then under French sovereignty 
through the conquests of Napoleon, 
a controversy arose, aired in the 
French press. 
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“What,” cried the Parisian papers, 
“is not the Rhineland now French? 
This book then was created in 
French territory and, therefore, can 
be considered a work of French art. 
Shall we be content to let it leave 
France and have its permanent home 
in Germany?” 

Nevertheless, the wonderful book 
had gone and was safely under lock 
and key in Darmstadt. One day 
about a century later a Jew viewed 
the book. Out of its glass case it had 
been taken. He sat at a small table 
with this ancient-of-days book 
spread open before him. He turned 
the pages, studied the marvelously 
written text, pored over the lovely 
colorful miniatures that gave the 
book such liveliness and brought 
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back through strange garbs another 
day, another age. 

He murmured to himself, “Here, 
forever held in this book are our 
people as they appeared in the 
Gothic age of Europe. Through the 
Haggadah shel Pesah — its historic 
ideas, its historic hopes, Jews on 
Seder night, from time immemorial 
were linked, on the one hand, to their 
heroic forefathers, on the other to us 
who became their future. What gen¬ 
erations have sat at the Seder, the 
feast of freedom, where this book 
held an honored place!” 

Our Jew of to-day sat there im¬ 
mersed in his study of the great book, 
quietly turning its pages. Suddenly 
he ceased to be of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. He found himself sitting at a 
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table around which were men and 
women in fifteenth century dress. 
He, too, was clothed in the fashion 
of Jews in that faraway time. On his 
head was a wide, flat black hat of a 
style unknown to us and his costume 
was long waisted, circular of skirt 
with an over garment opened at the 
neck. He, the master of the house, 
presented a soberer appearance than 
did his company. In silk and velvet 
of many hues and fine artistry, their 
quaint drapery sparkling gayly, men 
and women seemed to express the 
note of joy in freedom. Scattered on 
the long table were round cakes of 
mazzah, the traditional bread of 
affliction. But, also, everywhere in 
evidence were the winecup and the 
book, the cup “that maketh glad the 
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heart of man” and the book that tells 
the tale of that ancient, courageous 
struggle from slavery to freedom. 
Before him, the master of the house, 
lay the great tome, newly written, 
freshly illuminated. Ah, the sopher, 
Israel bar Meir, had done his work 
well. And the artists who had painted 
the miniatures, they, too, had en¬ 
hanced this marvellous tale of the 
going-out from Egypt. 

He turned a page and saw a great 
Beth pressed down on a young man’s 
shoulders. Here, on another page, on 
a vinelike festoon joyous prankish 
figures ran up and down. 

“Now,” he found himself intoning 
to the assembled company, “we will 
chant the blessings,” and turned the 
pages to find the blessings written in 
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letters of shining gold. 

He was interrupted by a noise of 
revelry without. Was that a band of 
students from the University of 
Heidelberg, returning from some 
orgy of jollification? Often when the 
gentile celebrated, the Jew suffered. 
Pray God, this would not happen on 
this great night. 

“See that the doors are locked,” he 
cried, “and the windows shuttered 
tightly. Alien escapades have often 
meant woe to our people.” 

He pressed the great and beautiful 
Haggadah shel Pesah to his heart. 
Then to offset the thought of calam¬ 
ity, he spoke, “Fill the fourth cup of 
wine, the cup of redemption, let us 
drink of it” and he put his arm 
around his young son, drew him near 
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to peruse with him a page of the 
great Haggadah. 

Plop! Over went the winecup, out 
spilt the wine over the pages of the 
precious book. There unto this day is 
the dark stain the little lad caused as 
he pressed against his father eager to 
see the highly colored paintings in 
his father’s book. 

“Do you know why we have this 
bountiful feast, to-night?” asked the 
master of the house of his little son. 

“Have I not answered the four 
questions at the beginning of the 
Seder?" twitted the boy. 

“Yes,” agreed his father, “and so 
I will answer this question myself. 
This is our feast of freedom. We re¬ 
member, to-night, the blow we struck 
in Egypt of old, when God inspired 
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us with the courage to resist the 
Pharoahs, who had enslaved us. 
Moses, our Master, taught us the be¬ 
lief in human rights, that no man 
should deprive his brother of the 
opportunity to live and think and 
work in freedom. Pesah like spring 
rain refreshes us, waters the seeds in 
our innermost being, the seeds of be¬ 
lief that the design of our Creator is 
justice and mercy in a world of free 
men.” 

Our modern Jew woke to reality. 
The table with the mazzot and the 
winecups and the assembled people 
in medieval costume were only 
painted pictures but the great Hag- 
gadah, over which he had dreamed 
this dream, was real. Hoary with its 
hundreds of years’ existence, it lay 
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before him—and here, here was the 
dark stain from the wine the child 
had spilt. 

The gentleman who sat there 
studying the book in the Darmstadter 
museum of the early twentieth cen¬ 
tury was of the famous Hiersemann 
publishing house. To him came the 
idea of making replicas of this an¬ 
cient and unique book. The replicas 
must present the same appearance as 
the original—the beautifully written 
Hebrew, large of letter, the arrange¬ 
ment of the commentary, the colored 
miniatures that illuminate this ven¬ 
erable text, compounded of liturgy 
blended with Biblical narrative, 
anecdotes, fervent psalms and merry 
song. And the paper must simulate 
the very parchment before him. 
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“Yes,” he thought, “our publish¬ 
ing house must put out a few perfect 
reproductions, facsimiles of this 
precious original.” 

Thus the renowned publishing 
house of Hiersemann of Leipzig, 
known for its beautiful Jewish and 
Hebrew publications, set to work to 
accomplish this. These replicas were 
made at the turn of the century be¬ 
fore the horrors of Nazi rule de¬ 
scended upon the Jews of Germany, 
destroying them and their creations. 
Needless to say, the Jewish publish¬ 
ing house of Hiersemann was liqui¬ 
dated by the barbarians. 

Every Passover book and winecup 
still hold their place for the deeply 
Jewish, at the celebration of the feast 
of freedom. If in God’s sight a thou- 
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sand years are but as a watch in the 
night we are closer than we realize 
to those Jews whose medieval ap¬ 
pearance in the Darmstadter Hag- 
gadah would seem to set them so 
apart from us. Certainly, we still 
utter, hopefully, as they did, in the 
psalm sung before the grace : 

“They who sow in tears shall reap 
in gladness.” 
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